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Nv Carolina’s Durham Hosiery Mills—one of the largest hosiery manufactur. 
ing establishments in North Carolina, with 11,500 spindles-were among the 
first and most prominent mills to use black labor in the southern textile industry. 
The company, which opened in 1898, employed black women and girls in segregated 
“colored-only” spaces until the company’s closing in the 1960s, but there is more 
to the story than its distinctive hiring practices. In 1903, Durham Hosiery Mills 
president Julian Shakespeare Cart Jr. hired literate high school- and college-educated 
black women and girls in the Durham factory that processed waste cotton from 
other hosiery mills into children’s socks.’ In 1910, W. E. B. Du Bois toured Durham's 
successful black-owned businesses and workplaces with black employees, including 
the white-owned Durham Hosiery Mills’ segregated sites. Impressed by the city’s 
industrial progress, he reported, “[a] cursory glance at the colored people of Durham 
would discover little to differentiate them from their fellows in dozens of similar 
Southern towns. They work as laborers and servants, washerwomen and janitors.” 
He observed that these jobs differed from those traditionally available for black 
women in North Carolina mills.? “A second glance might show that they were well 
represented in the building trades and it would arouse interest to see 500 colored 
girls at work as spinners in one of the big hosiery mills.” 
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Booker T. Washington visited Durham the following year and confirmed 
Du Bois’s findings in his article “Durham, North Carolina, A City of Negro 
Enterprises,” published in Atlanta’s African American magazine the Independent. 
Du Bois and Washington both recognized the unique and historically significant 
contributions of Durham Hosiery’s black female workers. As textile mills came 
to dominate the North Carolina landscape in the last years of the nineteenth 
century, textile laborers, intellectuals, and industrialists all supported employment 
opportunities for black women, although their motives differed.’ This article argues 
that black women who worked for the Durham Hosiery Mills as skilled workers 
blazed a trail for later African American workers who battled racist and sexist 
practices in the twentieth century. Washington observed that African Americans 
also worked at the Durham Textile Mill, “the only hosiery mill in the world entirely 
owned and operated by Negroes.” Another Durham mill was “owned by a white 
man, but operated exclusively by colored men. The proprietor is Gen. Julian S, Carr.” 
To Washington, Cart’s employment of “150 women and a few men” as hosiery 
workers “argues the generous spirit typical here that he was willing to admit a rival 
Negro mill right here in his neighborhood, many of whose workmen had received 
training from him.”> However, the Carr family’s decision to employ African American 
women was not born out of progressive idealism, but rather was a calculated decision 
to use black workers to thwart white employees’ strides toward unionizing. 

The scarcity of primary sources makes it challenging to learn a great deal about 
these black female textile workers, but their motivations are partially revealed through 
their poetry and articles in the company newsletter, Durable-Durham Doings, published 
from 1918 to 1920. Although many historians have mentioned Durham Hosiery 
Mills, few have cited Durable-Durham Doings, which provides a unique opportunity 
to unearth the history of these black women textile workers. Poetry offered a form 
of resistance for African American women against supervisors’ paternalism and the 
personnel department's policy of segregation. The newsletter was one of the few 
avenues for black workers to voice concerns over hiring practices, supervision of 
employees, and exploitative working conditions. Their exclusion from worker-related 
programs did not deter African American employees from speaking out about their 
work environment in the company newsletter, even when supervisors responded 
with hostility. 

At the turn of the century, most southern textile companies tried to prevent 
unionization of white workers by upholding a racial caste system in their hiring 
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practices.® As Michelle Brattain argues in her work on labor and race, access to 
skilled industrial jobs in the South became synonymous with whiteness.’ Moreover, 
as Dolores Janiewski finds, the textile industry created policies that excluded black 
labor from industrial jobs in favor of white labor, and that race and gender defined 
access to textile employment.’ By limiting “skilled” weaving positions to white men 
only and making “semi-skilled” spinning for white women only, textile companies 
barred southern blacks from textile employment, except in the most difficult, dirty, 
and low-paying jobs. The African American community recognized that the success 
of black female mill workers would encourage other North Carolina mills to strive 
to attract a black labor force of women and girls.? 


ICR 


In the fall of 1904, newspapers all over North Carolina ran the story “Democratic 
Ingratitude,” reporting that “[thhe Durham Hosiery Mills is trying the experiment 
of working colored help.” The editorial argued that the owners’ decision to hire 
black women and girls was exploitative and based on a scheme of racial and class 
division.” The editorial, originally published in the Winston-Salem Union Republican, 
argued, “if the experiment is a success, {mills will] further utilize the negro and 
eventually work the white girls, women, and boys and men out of their jobs.” 
The paper found that it was “no small degree of surprise for the reason that it learns 
Gen. J. S. Carr and others, who are the promoters of the above enterprise, were zealous 
with machine Democracy in disenfranchising the negro.” The article claimed that Carr 
was instrumental in blocking African American voters, calling it “ironic” that “now 
these same Democrats are returning the favor by introducing colored labor into the 
cotton mills as an experiment, and if successful, promise further to use it extensively.”" 
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In 1898, Julian Shakespeare Carr Sr. (1845-1924) incorporated two of his textile companies as the 
Durham Hosiery Mills. He retired in 1900 and turned the management of the company over to his son Julian. 
Carr St., a former slave owner, often spoke out in support of white supremacy and played an instrumental role 
in black disenfranchisement. Portrait of Cart (1917) courtesy of the State Archives of North Carolina, Raleigh. 


Julian Carr Sr., a Democrat, played an instrumental role in black disenfranchise- 
ment. Carr and his son hired African American workers knowing that black men 
would have no influence over legislation or in the courts. Carr Sr., a rabid racist 
and segregationist, along with other Democrats, used white mill worker votes to 
capture Democratic control over the state. He did so after the 1898 Wilmington 
Race Riot, in which white voters seized control over a democratically elected 
multiracial government, and after the disfranchisement of African Americans in 
1900. Carr Sr. gave speeches across the state in support of white supremacy, often 
reminding his audience of his own violent actions toward African Americans. 
He also race-baited white workers who sought to maintain their jobs within the 
textile industry. After the Democrats took control of the state in 1900, Carr and his 
son brought in black workers to his textile mills as low-paid factory hands, effectively 
encouraging Durham Hosiery Mills managers to push out a white workforce with 
the ability to unionize. 
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In Beaufort and Charleston, South Carolina, local newspapers and white mill 
workers had protested earlier attempts at incorporating black labor in textile mills. 
Alexia Jones Helsley notes that in 1896, the Beaufort Knitting Mill hired a small 
black female workforce to labor in its textile mill. Because of economic issues, the 
experiment was shortlived. In Charleston, at the suggestion of local black ministers, 
white mill managers hired black women to replace white mill workers, leading to 
protests and violence by white Charlestonians. They claimed that black workers 
were biologically inferior and incapable of textile work, and believed that only white 
workers should labor in the mills.” 

Other historians, including Bryant Simon, argue that southern industrialization 
created a “crisis of male identity.” Recent scholarship on the textile industry and 
African American labor history has shown that after emancipation, whites struggled 
to maintain racial supremacy, especially in terms of wage earning. Historians have 
noted that white industrialists’ fears of racial equality usually outweighed the 
economics of hiring African Americans in the textile industry." In their seminal 
study of white mill workers, Jacquelyn Dowd Hall and her coauthors note that in 
the post-Civil War South, the textile industry became a white-only space. Because of 
white fear of miscegenation, neither mill owners nor employees believed that black 
men should be allowed to work in the industry. To white southerners, black men 
and women belonged in the cotton fields, not in skilled or semiskilled jobs set aside 
for white men, women, and children.’ 

In her study of black women workers in Georgia, Tera Hunter finds that some 
African American women were employed in mills; however, both Hall and Hunter 
emphasize that most southern textile mills barred black women’s employment after 
the Civil War.'® Clifford Kuhn’s Contesting the New South Order notes that when 
Atlanta’s Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills decided to hire black women to work as 
millhands in 1897, white employees immediately protested, arguing that cheap labor 
competition was unfair to their own standing within the firm.” The mill quickly 
discharged its newly employed black workforce. 

Fearful of permanently losing their stronghold on the textile industry, white 
workers in Charleston petitioned newspapers and published and distributed 
broadsides in the summer of 1897. Race riots broke out in Charleston over the hiring 
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of black operatives. The State, South Carolina’s most prominent newspaper, reported, 
“The white operatives who formerly worked in the Charleston cotton mill before 
the recent reorganization have not yet become reconciled in their displacement 
by negro labor.”"* They argued that the forced unemployment brought about by 
the shutdown of the mill created an “industrious lethargy that prevailed for many 
months.” The news that African Americans would replace white workers “awakened 
many from a tired and enforced indulgence in idleness, but instead of joy and 
gladness it brought sadness and tears.”!? Black millhands needed protection from 
white workers and residents even as late as a year after the violence first broke 
out. The State reported in September 1898, “For a long while police guards had 
to be stationed about the mill at the close of the day’s work to prevent bloodshed, 
though there is no trouble and the negro laborers are moving along quietly with 
their work.””° Relatives of the white women who worked in the mill unsuccessfully 
petitioned to have their wives’ and daughters’ jobs back, but they also turned to 
violence. The Atlanta Constitution recounted how there “came near being bloody 
tiots when the white people were turned down for blacks and on several occasions, 
attempts were made by the ex-operatives to mob the negroes.””* 

When mills using black workers did not succeed, whites blamed black labor 
rather than recessions, management, or the death of owners, problems that plagued 
South Carolina textile mills. Charleston’s Vesta Mill, previously the Charleston 
Cotton Mill described above, closed two years after John H. Montgomery purchased 
the factory and hired African American millhands. Although Montgomery himself 
attributed the mill’s closure to financial problems, southern whites blamed the 
African American workforce. As Glenda Gilmore found in Gender and Jim Crow, “The 
Atlanta Constitution reflected white people's hopes that African Americans would 
prove biologically incapable of cotton mill work when it ran a story on Vesta Mills 
in 1900.”® A report in the State proclaimed, “[n]o matter how the negro operatives 
serve, they will not remain very long in employment. With its obsolete machinery 
the mill will continue to lose money. And negro labor will be held responsible.”* 

Newspapers reported the failures of black labor in the mills, showing litrle 
confidence in the new ventures, which contributed to the ongoing racist rhetoric 
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regarding the work of black millhands.¥ In July 1904, the Washington Post published 
the article “Negro in Cotton Mills,” reprinted from the New York Times: 
“The qualities that have generally excluded the negro from the cotton mills have 
relation to his general unfitness for a monotonous occupation which demands 
patient industry and steady application.” The article contends that “(t]he difficulty 
with an experiment of this character is that, had it been successful it would have 
done vastly more harm than good to the negroes of the South. . . . Indeed, its failure 
is a cause for congratulation since it will avert the misfortune to the more thrifty 
negroes of unprofitable investments in mills with little or no chance of success.”*’ 
The differences between North Carolina’s labor history and South Carolina’s are 
worth noting. African American women had previously labored in North Carolina's 
tobacco mills, setting a precedent for black labor in industries. In South Carolina, 
no such history influenced the decision to exclude African American women from 
industrial jobs.** Furthermore, in 1914, South Carolina prohibited black workers 
from textile mill establishments, even as custodial help.” During the same period, 
when the Durham Hosiery Mills decided to hire black workers, the Ashley and Bailey 
Company became the first silk mill operating with a majority-black workforce within 
North Carolina and the southeastern United States. The northern-owned company 
based the mill in Fayetteville, North Carolina, where it operated from 1901 to 1914 
with a staff of about five hundred black women and girls.*° The West Virginia-born 
African American manager, Thomas Wellington Thurston, reported in 1901 that 
company managers had posted an announcement throughout the mill proclaiming, 
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In 1898, African American entrepreneur Warren C. Coleman opened a textile mill in Concord, North 
Carolina, that earned the support of textile and tobacco magnates Washington Duke and Julian Carr Sr. 
Carr delivered a speech at the dedication ceremony of the Coleman Cotton Mill and implored industrialists 
and African Americans to support the employment of blacks in the textile industry. Portrait of Coleman, 
ca. 1899, from the Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division. 


“Battle Cry: Remember the Failure of the Vesta Cotton Mill.” Thurston hoped the 
motto would ensure the success of the African American-operated mill.*' In Concord, 
North Carolina, African American entrepreneur Warren C. Coleman also owned 
and operated a textile mill that earned the support of textile and tobacco magnates 
Washington Duke and Julian Carr Sr.* Sarah Dudley Pettey, an African American 
clubwoman and friend of Coleman’s from New Bern, and Frances Harper, a black 
poet and lecturer, both supported Coleman’s enterprise. Glenda Gilmore notes 
that Dudley Pettey viewed the mill as “the crowning effort of Negro aspirations, 
capabilities and manhood.”* Julian Cart Sr., in a speech on February 8, 1898, at 
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the dedication ceremony of the Coleman Cotton Mill, implored industrialists and 
African Americans alike to support the employment of blacks in the textile industry. 
Carr asked the audience to rejoice in the new enterprise and to bear witness to “the 
launching of a movement that is destined to bring peace and happiness to contented 
homes, and that will dispense with profitable employment to hundreds of industrious 
and worthy colored people . . . that not only this community be benefitted . . . may its 
benefits be felt around the world in the uplifting and upbuilding of our community.” 

While Julian Carr spoke publicly about uplifting communities by hiring blacks, 
in fact the Carr family based its decision to hire African American women on racist 
capitalism, wherein the Durham Hosiery Mills owners could pay African Americans 
the lowest wages and demand the best work. These events likely solidified Carr's 
unequal treatment of African Americans and further reinforced his paternalistic 
belief that black southerners should be monitored by white Americans, particularly 
the elite class to which Carr and his family belonged. In a speech delivered a year 
later, Carr claimed his right to use racist language concerning African Americans: 
“It is not my desire to try and stampede your fears by crying ‘Nigger.’ For my part 
I would gladly rejoice to strike the word ‘Nigger’ from the vocabulary of North 
Carolina politics. But the nigger, in the Providence of God is here to stay. And I am 
not ashamed to say in this presence that I am and have been a friend to the Negro, 
in the negro’s place.” This “friendship” gave him permission to control or abuse 
African Americans as he saw fit.> The Carrs could boast that black employment 
in white-owned or white-supported textile mills uplifted a certain segment of the 
African American community, but they well understood that it did not offer equality 
in voting, education, or social standing. 

On September 5, 1904, the Atlanta Constitution reported, “The Durham Hosiery 
Company, which has always employed white labor exclusively, has fitted up a small 
mill in which it is employing Negroes only.” The paper went on to report, “if the 
result is satisfactory 250 machines will be put in.” Julian Carr Jr., the secretary and 
treasurer of the Durham Hosiery Mills and “one of the youngest cotton mill men 
in the State,” had made a bold move to hire black women and girls in the Durham 
Hosiery Mills.” The authors of Like a Family: The Making of a Southern Cotton Mill 
World argue that “[t]he most striking feature of the labor system in southern mills 
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was the exclusion of blacks from ‘production jobs.’ Slaves had worked in the spinning 
and weaving rooms of antebellum factories. But when slave prices rose during the 
cotton boom of the 1850s, manufacturers turned to poor white farmers for cheaper 
labor.”* Historian Jacqueline Jones finds that “in the southeastern Piedmont region, 
textile mill owners cobbled together workforces of men, women, and children, black 
and white, enslaved and free, on the basis of complex calculations.” Owners chose to 
employ “whites as operatives on the theory they could be easily fired.”° Julian Carr 
Sr., a former slave owner, hired blacks in his tobacco manufacturing firms not on 
principles of equality or justice, but because it was expedient and cost effective. Carr, 
a Confederate veteran and son of plantation owners, subscribed to the paternalistic 
belief that the “best sort” of southerners should lead as examples to their lower-class 
counterparts, white or black. In addition, the Durham Hosiery Mills owners, like 
other southern manufacturers, feared competition with northern companies. Since 
the 1920s, North Carolina’s tobacco companies—including Julian Carr Sr.'s W. T. 
Blackwell and Company, producer of Bull Durham Tobacco—had employed African 
American women in the most difficult and arduous jobs. “Perhaps the senior Carr's 
experience in the tobacco industry,” historian Dolores Janiewski argues, “encouraged 
the sons to try these innovations.? Thus began the work of African American 
operatives for Durham Hosiery.*' 

Julian Carr Jr., who became the most prominent leader in the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, earned his degrees at the University of North Carolina and Harvard 
University, focusing on industrial capitalism. A product of his family history and 
the Progressive Era, he decided to hire black women in the Durham Hosiery Mills 
in 1903, A year earlier, he had attended a meeting with fellow North Carolina textile 
owners in Raleigh to devise a plan to control the amount of hosiery manufactured 
and negotiate similar resolutions with mills across the country.” News of Carr's 
decision to hire black women circulated quickly, sparking outrage from white workers 
worried about losing their jobs. However, in an age of monopolies, big business, and 
labor exploitation, potential profits outweighed white protests against black labor. 
Moreover, the Durham Hosiery Mills benefited from North Carolina’s culture of 
anti-protectionism, anti-unionism, and low wages.” Hosiery manufacturing also 
received support from the U.S. government when Congress passed the Dingley 
Tariff Act on February 17, 1898, which placed hosiery on its protected list. 
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Julian Carr Jr., who earned his degrees at the University of North Carolina and Harvard University, became 
the most prominent leader of the Durham Hosiery Mills. In 1903, as president of the company, he hired 
literate high school- and collegeeducated black women and girls to work in the factory that processed waste 
cotton from other hosiery mills into children’s socks. Portrait of Carr from William K. Boyd, The Story of 
Durham, City of the New South (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1925), facing 134. 


That year, Julian S. Carr. Sr. consolidated several factories, including the Golden 
Belt Hosiery Company and the Durham Hosiery Company, into a single textile 
operation, the Durham Hosiery Mills.** As historian Mena Webb notes, the company 
was family-owned and managed with Carr’s sons and nephews in key positions. After 
Julian Carr Sr. retired in 1900, his son Julian became president of the company. 
In 1903, the Durham Hosiery Mills opened a children’s sock plant, operated by 
African American women. The company became the largest producer of seamless 
hosiery in Durham. The “colored” No. 2 mill was located on East Pettigrew Street in 
Hayti, an African American neighborhood in Durham, where Carr took advantage 
of available black labor and avoided the cost of building mill housing.** Despite the 
lack of company support for housing, Durham was renowned as a center of black 
44. “Durham Hosiery Mills Organized in 1898,” Durham Moming Herald, April 26, 1953. For more on 
the incorporation and ee practices of the Durham Hosiery Mills, see Edwards, “In Good Faith” 
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enterprise in the South, with a black middle class reliant on mutual cooperation and 
white philanthropy. Durham was also known for its “industrial racism,” especially 
in the tobacco industry, where black women labored in the dirtiest and most difficult 
jobs. Moreover, as historian Leslie Brown finds, “Durham was a city of women.” 
Indeed, the population of women outpaced that of men from 1880 to the 1950s, 
because, as Brown explains, “Drawn by employment in black institutions and white 
factories and homes, black women’s migration to Durham also increased with the 
popularity of tobacco products, and consequently, the potential for factory work.”"” 

Durham’s many black businesses included a cigar factory, a tobacco factory, and a 
black-owned insurance company, North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
In addition, Durham and its environs offered black women opportunities they could 
not find in other New South cities and towns. Some furthered their educations 
at institutions like the National Religious Training School and Chautauqua for 
the Colored Race (later North Carolina College for Negroes, now North Carolina 
Central University) and nearby Shaw University in Raleigh.** Many of the black 
women hired were educated at the National Religious Training School or the state’s 
historically black Livingstone College in Salisbury. In the summer of 1919, the 
Reverend W. S. Foster of Livingstone College and D. C. Suggs, president of the 
college, visited Mill No. 5 Annex, named one of the “colored-only” sites of Durham 
Hosiery Mills. Mabel Glasper, one of the African American employees, reported 
that the men “were glad to see some of their old students." Other students worked 
in the mills in the summer and during the school year to supplement their income. 

The company’s plan to hire black women was successful. As Pamela Edwards 
finds, the mill employed African American women in the children’s sock plant to 
“process waste cotton from the other hosiery mills.” Not everyone chose hosiery 
work. Some black women decided to leave the hosiery mill to work in the tobacco 
factories because the pay was better, although the work was more difficult. Dora 
Scott Miller, a Durham resident and former tobacco employee, explained the 
arduous nature of hosiery work.*! She observed that to earn their salaries, the 
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Durham and its environs offered black women opportunities they could not find in other New South cities 
and towns. Many black women employees of Durham Hosiery Mills attended Durham's National Religious 
Training School and Chautauqua for the Colored Race, Shaw University in Raleigh, or Livingstone College 
in Salisbury. Photograph of Corcoran Street, Durham, from Durham, North Carolina: A Center of Industry and 
Education (Durham, N.C.: Durham Chamber of Commerce, 1926). Pictured (left to right): Geer Building, 
First National Bank, Durham Hosiery Mill, Post Office. Reproduced courtesy of the North Carolina Collec- 
tion, Wilson Library, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


workers completed various tasks, including topping, which entailed looping stiches 
onto hosiery machines to knit the hosiery, while others did the final knitting of the 
product. These tasks required both precision and speed. Mills paid employees by 
the piece, and workers needed to reach a quota to earn their salary, which meant 
that every mistake reduced their total earned pay. White women also complained of 
the mill as a “ ‘horrible place’ . . . where women worked eleven hours a day perched 
on high stools while tobacco-impregnated saliva covered the floor.” 

Some black women like Mary Goines started out working in skilled, middle-class 
positions, but after the death of her husband, Charles Goines, Mary began working 
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in the textile industry. Goines was born Mary Lillian Nunn, the youngest of eleven 
children, to Ruffin and Susan Merritt Nunn on March 17, 1881. She received her 
education at local schools run by black churches, continued her studies at Hampton 
Institute, and became a teacher.** She labored in that profession for many years and 
was actively involved in Durham’s White Rock Baptist Church. Like many black 
female mill workers with years of experience and education, Goines worked in a 
factory after leaving her teaching position. In her study of black workers in Durham, 
Leslie Brown notes that “[e]ducation and income . . . influenced occupation and 
quality of life, [and] reinforced but did not entirely define class distinctions; in 
reality . . . teachers earned less than some women made in service or tobacco.”* 
A few of the college-educated mill employees held positions for which they were 
professionally trained. For example, the company hired African American nurses for 
its black employees. Pearl Henderson, the nurse for the African American-operated 
Durham Mill No. 2, attended the Colored Nurses National Association convention 
in Boston, Massachusetts, in August of 1919. She reported to the newsletter that 
“she had a fine trip and gained new ideas, especially regarding efforts to improve 
the home life of the colored people.”* The Durham Hosiery Mills’ personnel 
department encountered a shortage of white workers and, despite protests by the 
white community over hiring blacks, consequently sought educated black women 
to perform semiskilled work traditionally held by white women. Dolores Janiewski 
notes that the Carrs’ employment of African Americans was imbued with racism. 
She writes, “[o]ne of the Carrs told a visitor, ‘Negroes have to be prodded all the time 
to keep up production and quality. They seem to lack a sense of responsibility.’ ”” 
The variety of employment opportunities in the Durham Hosiery Mills is evident 
in the content of the Durable-Durham Doings newsletter, published in 1919 and 1920. 
White and black workers wrote of their relationships and personal lives, addressing 
such topics as births, marriages, illnesses, and deaths, as well as their work and 
relationships at work. The Durham Hosiery Mills was concerned about its inability 
to compete with foreign and northern manufacturers, and was aware of new trends in 
management that centralized power in personnel departments. Managers recognized 
that because of the variety of different positions for all workers, white and black, 
personnel departments could play a more active role in shaping the company culture. 
In publishing Durable-Durham Doings, the Durham Hosiery Mills’ management may 
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Buildings at Durham Hosiery Mills were segregated by race. Black women employees worked in the 
“colored-only” sites at Mill No. 2 and Mill No. 5 Annex. Photograph of allwhite Durham Hosiery Mill No. 1, 
prior to 1905, looking southwest, from Illustrated Durham, North Carolina (1905), Box 10, Wyatt Dixon 
Papers, courtesy of Rubenstein Library and University Archives, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
See Open Durham at http://www.opendurham.org/buildings/durham-hosiery-mill-no-1. 


have hoped to stave off increasing agitation for unions and more Progressive Era 
reforms. The newsletter was an ingenious way of using industrial democracy to tamp 
down unionization and interracial cooperation between workers.* 

Company officials must have carefully edited the newsletter. Nevertheless, 
workers’ voices come through the pages, as the Durham Hosiery Mills managers 
charged each mill building, including those with only African American employees, 
with setting up a correspondence committee to collect stories for print.’ Each mill 
building was given a space in the newsletter, and the buildings and columns were 
segregated by race. In the reports from white-only buildings, workers were addressed 
by Mr., Mrs., or Miss, but in the columns of the “colored” mills, African Americans 
did not receive the same level of respect. With few exceptions, black employees were 
addressed not with a salutation, but as “aunt” or “uncle,” or left without a proper 
title. In a column written by the white-only Mill No. 1, Kitty Rogers is not addressed 
as Miss or Mrs. or even “colored” or “negro,” but as “aunt.” Rogers worked in the 
mills for twenty years before she had to leave her job because of illness. The staff 


58. Ibid., 76, 106. 
59, What Shall We Call It?, vol. 1, no. 1, February 15, 1919, p. 1, Durham Hosiery Mills Records. The as-yet 
unnamed company newsletter was later named Durable-Durham Doings. 
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wished her well but still refrained from addressing her with a proper salutation.” 
Martha Gates, an African American custodian for white Mill No. 2, worked for the 
company for fourteen years. In 1919, she contracted smallpox but returned to work 
later in the year. In the newsletter she is also addressed as “Aunt.”*' This manner of 
communication within the mill walls allowed white workers to feel superior to their 
black counterparts by replicating Jim Crow society within the mill company. 

The Durham Hosiery Mills instituted company-wide health care policies and 
procedures for their employees to cut down on absenteeism and to appease Progressive 
Era reformers’ concerns over workers’ health. The mill did offer both black and 
white workers a minimal level of health care, but it was often for the company’s 
benefit.” For instance, the mill instituted measures to stop the spread of typhoid, a 
concern for employers and employees alike. As a preventative measure, the Durham 
Hosiery Mills instituted a policy to inoculate all employees after William Jennings 
Bryan addressed the city of Durham on Wednesday, June 11, 1919, and explained 
the seriousness of the illness and its toll on American soldiers during the Spanish- 
American War. Shortly afterward, the Durham Hosiery Mills’ medical staff, both 
white and black, began inoculating the employees of the mill. Of course, black nurses 
only administered inoculations to black employees. By July of 1919, “practically 
one-third of the employees of colored Mill No. 2 [had] already taken advantage of the 
typhoid inoculation given by the nurse.”® 

During the same period, the company planned to preempt any attempts at 
unionizing. In June 1919, the Durham Hosiery Mills formally outlined its plans 
to institute “industrial democracy,” a measure designed to prevent unionization. 
In this company-led plan, based on the U.S. Congress, employees in each plant 
elected senators and representatives to vote on company measures. The Carrs 
further reinforced racism in the mills by excluding African American workers 
from the company’s industrial democracy program. In July of 1919, the employees 
chose their representatives and elected seventy-five members to the mill’s house of 
representatives and sixty-eight to the senate. All officials were white. Segregation 
and racism prevented African Americans from voting or having a voice in the firm’s 
experiment with employee representation. Mill management argued that industrial 
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The Durham Hosiery Mills published a company newsletter, Durable-Durham Doings, that chronicled the 
activities and lives of its workers. Each mill building was given a space in the newsletter, and the buildings and 
columns were segregated by race. Cover of Durable Durham Doings, October 15, 1920, Rare Books, Rubenstein 
Library and University Archives, Duke University. 
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democracy ensured greater pay for employees, a continuation of full-time operations, 
and safer working conditions. It also competed against the “Bolshevism” that 
worried mill management, as articulated in the Durable-Durham Doings newsletter. 
Pamela Edwards argues that “[w]elfare capitalism brought managerial reorganization 
and the introduction of a company union with an employee representation plan.”® 
Ina message to employees of Durham Hosiery Mills, Julian S. Carr Jr., then president 
of the firm, wrote: 


I will henceforth call the creed of the Durable-Durham Organization: “DURABLE- 
DURHAM HOSIERY IS A PRODUCT OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, NEVER OF 
CHILD LABOR. WE HAVE NO STRIKES NOR LOCK-OUTS.” This creed is being 
advertised broadcast over the country. . . . In these days of so much unrest let us counsel 
together and resolve among ourselves that there is no issue inside or outside of Durable- 
Durham Organization that we, as managers and employees, cannot solve by cooperation.© 


By August of 1919, the two bodies were in the process of writing a constitution 
and bylaws to go before mill management and the houses for adoption.” Carr claimed 
that in his fifty years in the industry, he had not once experienced a strike or lock-out, 
and that by instituting his plan for industrial democracy, he had created “the element 
of personal touch [that] is the oil which makes the machinery run smoothly.” 
In 1919, Carr addressed a conference for social workers at the request of its president, 
Bishop James G. Cannon, to discuss a component of the company’s industrial 
democracy plan. In an attempt to tamp down unionization efforts, Carr created the 
“50-50 Dividend Plan,” scheduled to begin on September 4, 1919, to allow employees 
to participate in a cost-saving experiment that would result in extra pay by the end of 
each month.” However, to earn the extra income, the company required that each 
mill site increase production, improve attendance, reduce the amount of needed 
repairs, and reduce waste, labor turnover, and the use of dye.” 

The 50-50 plan included both black and white workers, but African Americans 
faced greater scrutiny in the workplace and had fewer resources to challenge 
decisions by higherlevel employees. Moreover, managerial decisions heightened 
the multiple oppressions black female hosiery mill workers faced in the Durham 
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Hosiery Mills and southern industry.” While touting the importance of democracy, 
the vote, and mutual cooperation, the city of Durham—and Durham Hosiery Mills— 
still suffered from the weight of Jim Crow segregation. The company assured its 
white textile workers a higher ranking in the racial hierarchy. For white workers, 
the company created a baseball team, built playgrounds for their children and 
housing with gardens, and instituted a night school. Black workers did not receive 
any of those benefits. The company was more concerned about the work habits of 
black employees and their relationship with the mill owners. Organizations such 
as the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
implored African Americans across the country to assert their rights as workers 
and to petition labor organizations to recognize them as “workingmen,” but this 
was difficult to accomplish in a society built on racial intimidation and violence.” 
The company recognized that the American Federation of Labor (AFL) and other 
labor organizations privileged white southern workers over African Americans, and 
probably did not worry that black workers would strike.”* But mill owners perhaps 
feared that black women would leave textile manufacturing for the tobacco mills, so 
they made one small concession and created a library for the mill’s black employees. 

Durable-Durham Doings clearly functioned as propaganda for the Durham 
Hosiery Mills; however, employees found ways to use the newsletter to express their 
grievances about their employers. In an exchange that spanned more than two 
months of newsletters between the women operators of the Scott and Williams 
machine lines and the foreperson, black women used this forum to discuss their 
work, promote their abilities, and combat stereotypes of laziness and unreliability. 
In 1919, twenty-three-yearold Luta Belle Williams Ward published a poem titled 
“When the Boss Gets You Told” in the company newsletter. Here, she directly 
addresses the harassment she and her coworkers faced on the Smith and Williams 
line. Ward writes: 


When the boss gets you told 
On the Scott and Williams line, 
Don’t fret and declare 


“The fault wasn't mine.” 
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It makes one feel awful blue, 
When he’s tried hard to be true, 
Resolved to do his best, 

Trying hard to stand the test. 


Then up comes the boss, 
Gee Whiz, he’s cross. 
He halts to fix a machine wreck 


And wonders what’s coming next. 


He halts before you and 
Proceeds to take his text, 
“Here's an armful of your work 
Which is not correct. 


“These socks are absolutely too tight; 
You must keep this work right. 

Knit these socks for great big feet; 
Make them comfortable and neat.” 


Then he looks at you as if to say 

“Oh, you lazy scout, 

I have found you out. 

You are a good for nothing skunk, 
You are not worthy of a decent bunk.” 


Then one feels disgusted, 

Because the boss thinks he can’t be trusted 
It is then one begins to realize 

Everything can’t be peaches and pies.” 


74. Luta Belle Williams Ward, “When the Boss Gets You Told,” Durable-Durham Doings, vol. 1, no. 5, 
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Ward defends her work and that of her coworkers in this poem, which highlights 
black efforts to air their grievances and cultivate the possibility of resistance and 
respectability.*» Her poem reflects the longstanding African American cultural 
tradition of using poetry and song to speak out against oppression. Ward was able 
to air her frustrations while mitigating the potential for reprisals from her employer. 
This art form has a long legacy in the black community, harkening back to slave 
work songs and spirituals that served as a means of protest and communication 
without direct confrontation. Moreover, the poetry found in the Durable-Durham 
Doings reflects the history of southern black education. As early as primary school 
and well into college, teachers used poetry as part of their teaching tools. Since the 
workers hired by the Durham Hosiery Mills were literate, they likely understood that 
African American discontent could be expressed through poetry. 

White supervisors also used the columns to describe the work habits of black 
women who worked on the line, including those in segregated Mill No. 5 Annex 
(Colored). P. A. McKinney expressed satisfaction with some women, such as Annie 
White, who “worked [the machines] from morning ’till night.” He goes on to state 
that “[wle should all be on our job everyday and do our best, for this is the only 
way to make a great success.” However, in that same column, McKinney singles out 
Doretta Atkinson and Elizabeth Patterson for absenteeism and others for working 
eight hours a day rather than the required minimum of nine hours per day, or 
fifty-five hours per week.” He also used the column to respond to Ward’s poem. 
McKinney continued, “[C]an each say looking at me straight in the face, ‘I am not 
going to make any unnecessary waste”? . . . Now to those who I haven’t mentioned, 
please don’t get sore in your soul for the next time I will try to get you told.”” 
By the August 1919 newsletter, the workers of Mill No. 5 Annex (Colored) must have 
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In 1911, John Merrick, C. C. Spaulding, and Dr. Aaron Moore established the Durham Knitting Mill 
{also called the Durham Textile Mill) at the southwest corner of South Elm and Fayetteville Streets. 
Booker T. Washington, who visited the mill, noted that it was “the only hosiery mill in the world entirely 
owned and operated by Negroes.” W. E. B. du Bois also visited this mill and noted that “at the present 
the [hosiery] sales are rapid and satisfactory.” Photograph of black women working in the Durham Textile 
Mill from Booker T. Washington, “Durham, North Carolina, a City of Negro Enterprises,” Independent 70 
Qanuary-June 1911), 645. Reproduced courtesy of the North Carolina Collection, Wilson Library, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


acquiesced to keep their jobs. They wrote, “Mr. P. A. McKinney has worked very hard 
to get us where we are today. We feel that he was working for our benefit as well as 
the benefit of the company, and we gladly take this method of thanking him for it.” 

The ongoing conversation about work in the mill included writings by African 
American men who did not want to lose their employment. Millhand J. D. Somerset 
for Mill No. 2 made it clear that he thought this was “the best place we colored 
people have to work in the city of Durham. Since I have started, 1 don’t want a job 
anywhere else but in the Durham Hosiery Mills. | am not such an old hand but | am 
making good in this mill. If anybody ever did make good I am making good here.” 
He thanked management for increasing wages and admonished those he saw as 
ungrateful for their employment. He claimed that people “don’t know what a good 
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job is until they quit and stay away about six or eight weeks with a grin on their faces, 
which changes into a smile, if they get their jobs back.”” 

Ardonia Norwood, an employee of Durham No. 2 and a worker on the George D. 
machine line, also used poetry to describe the issues found on the mill floor. She wrote: 


We are the girls of the George D. line 

Trying to do our work nice and fine. 

When we are at work, no time to play; 

That is why we are happy and gay. 

One Friday morning about half past nine, 
William H. Hunter put up a sign. 

What a shout rose from the George D. hands, 
For Mr. T. H. Johnson is our foreman. 

We Geo. D. girls are not hard to control, 
Tho’ at times we seem a little bold; 

When have no work and are out of our place, 
Our boss is mad—look at his face! 

We are very proud of the George D. line, 
And we do our best to go by the time. 

To go by the times means to do our work right, 
Which we'll try to do with all our might.” 

Through poetry, black men and women mill workers were able to voice their 
frustrations while limiting the possibility for reprisals from their employers. In many 
ways, the written word allowed them to express their discontent with unfair work 
practices and the difficulties of industrial labor. 

Workers acknowledged the challenges of laboring in a factory system with a 
variety of restrictions and personalities with which to contend. African Americans 
understood that they needed to excel and perform better than white employees to 
keep their positions at the mill. The company reinforced this fear when it compared 
similar work, turnover, and attendance rates for all of its mills in the newsletter. 


Managers reported that the mill produced fifteen thousand pairs of hosiery daily, 
but argued that production could be improved if employees followed their requests.*! 
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Photograph of black mill workers in the Durham Textile Mill from Booker T. Washington, “Durham, North 
Carolina, a City of Negro Enterprises,” Independent 70 (January-June 1911), 644. Reproduced courtesy of the 
North Carolina Collection, Wilson Library, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


The company also pressured workers to strive for perfection, and in monthly 
columns, named those with perfect attendance or those who performed perfect 
work. By April of 1919, Mill No. 2, the African American mill, reported a 96 percent 
daily attendance rate.** By October of 1919, the mill was continuing to exploit 
workers as it campaigned for a quicker, more efficient, and more reliable workforce. 
The Durable-Durham Doings newsletter became overwhelmed with company rhetoric 
regarding the quality of workers. African American workers at Mill No. 2 tied for the 
third highest attendance out of fifteen reporting mill buildings. Week after week, 
Mill No. 2 was singled out for perfect work. Black millhands who worked within the 
company’s Jim Crow industrial complex complied with calls for perfect work for fear 
of losing their jobs. 

In January of 1920, Carrie Buie, an African American millhand at Durham Mill 
No. 2, transferred to a new department. What Buie’s new position required of her 
is not clear from the company newsletter, but she possibly served as a community 
advocate. These advocates tried to convince educated black women in Durham to 
work in the textile plant rather than in the many tobacco mills in the area, which 
offered better pay and hired more African Americans.” In addition, by 1920, North 
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Carolina mills were experiencing labor shortages. In the January 1920 newsletter, 
Durham Hosiery Mills urged its employees to take responsibility for the company’s 
success. Each employee was asked to become an “employment assistant manager” to 
help the company recruit new employees to work in positions “by nature the most 
suited.”** The managers insisted that the best products came from a motivated and 
welltrained workforce and emphasized this belief in the newsletter. The company 
also continued to acknowledge its employees, including African Americans, in its 
shortlived newsletter. Part of the company’s plan to address labor shortages was 
also to change the work schedule in 1920 from a 49%- to a 48-hour week, at the 
same salary. The company would now require that all of its employees work a seven- 
hour day at regular time with an additional 1% hours at time-and-a-half pay. Under 
this new program, the workers had less time to complete perfect work and leave 
no waste.** The company management blamed the changes on federal legislation 
regarding work hours and argued that it bore no responsibility for the alterations 
in work hours or pay. The mill owners noted that all discussions regarding the new 
plans should take place in the company’s industrial democracy “union,” but African 
Americans were not members of the factory's union. Thus, they had no avenue to 
voice concerns regarding their hours, wages, or working conditions. The company 
implemented industrial democracy for a short time but abandoned it by 1922.°° 

Nonetheless, the black women workers of Durham Hosiery Mills managed to 
subvert racist ideologies and generate discussions concerning the place of black 
women in labor and society. By focusing on points of inclusion and resistance 
rather than on points of exclusion, black female textile workers and their supporters 
challenged the Jim Crow complex that delimited millhand skills as white-only. 
Ultimately, the Durham Hosiery Mills’ workforce of white and black workers became 
a model for southern mill companies open to hiring black workers. As time would 
prove, hundreds of African American women found success in the Durham Hosiery 
Mills and served as examples for similar ventures across the South, including Ocala 
Knitting and Manufacturing Company in Ocala, Florida, which opened its doors to 
black ownership and white investors in 1915.%7 

After the initial reports of black women’s success as textile workers, hosiery and 
knitting mills opened with African American women as the primary source of labor. 
In 1910, with the support of the Carr family, African American entrepreneurs and 
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business leaders John Fitzgerald, John Merrick, C. C. Spaulding, and Dr. Aaron 
Moore opened the Durham Textile Company in the Hayti section of Durham. 
Carr also purchased the Bowling-Emory Knitting Mill in 1919 and changed its 
name to the John O’Daniel Hosiery Mill, located at 801 Gilbert Street and named 
for the “faithful [black] servant of General J. S Carr.”** The company proclaimed, 
“We hope the employees will catch the spirit of the man for whom it was named, 
that of rendering genuine service on whatever job he was working.”®’ The Durham 
Hosiery Mills continued to expand its use of black labor with “colored” buildings— 
Mill No. 5, also known Annex 5, and the Boarding Room. By 1920, there was little 
mention of the black workers in local white newspapers. In many ways, the lack of 
newspaper coverage indicates that Durham’s white community was more accepting 
of the employment of black women in the textile mills. The Crisis, the official 
magazine of the NAACP, reported that Ocala’s white newspaper, the Evening Star, 
supported the new company and its goals. “The Star considers the opening of this 
factory in Ocala one of the best works done in the city in many a day.” In 1917, a 
hosiery mill in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, replaced its white workers with black 
women and girls, presumably because they could pay them considerably less without 
fears of protest or unionization. According to the Crisis, the mill employed forty-five 
girls as knitters." Within a few years, mill men in Hickory, North Carolina, followed 
suit and hired black women to work in their hosiery mills.” 

African American women in Durham and elsewhere successfully performed skilled 
work in textile mills. This type of labor directly contested the racist belief that African 
Americans were incapable of working in skilled positions in factories—an argument 
used by white owners and workers to exclude black labor from the textile industry. 
In addition to the pressures placed on them by white society, black women, while 
laboring in working-class jobs, were aware of the pressures to embody the gendered 
and sexualized ideal of middle-class respectability within the African American 
community. They did so because the promise of inclusion in southern labor remained; 
yet they had to deal with the multiple forms of oppression found in industrial 
employment, partly because black women textile workers experienced a transition 
of power relationships within the mill complex and southern working-class society. 
Although black women were involved in manual labor from the moment they set 
foot on American shores as slaves, the industrial complex in the postemancipation 
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period was a different phenomenon, especially in the South. Any acknowledgment 
of their success was counterproductive to supporting racial oppression, but the 
work of black women in the textile industry nonetheless continued for many years. 
The Durham Morning Herald reported in 1953 that the Durham Hosiery Mills 
continued to employ African American workers—125 white millhands worked in 
its cotton yarn mill, and 115 black women worked in the men’s sock plant in East 
Durham. The Herald reminded readers that the company had a “policy of employing 
only Negroes in its work sock unit and officials say it has proved satisfactory since 
its inauguration.”” African American women could sustain families and uplift their 
communities with long-term employment, even in a Jim Crow company like Durham 
Hosiery Mills. It also served as an example to other mills. 

It was not until southern mills desegregated in the 1960s and 1970s, when white 
workers sought jobs outside textile mills, that most southern textile companies hired 
black female millhands on a scale comparable to that of the Durham Hosiery Mills 
in the early twentieth century. Luta Belle Williams Ward’s poem expressed the 
multiple issues black men and women faced when they worked in the textile industry, 
but it also revealed the stories of the small cadres of African Americans who labored 
in the nation’s workplaces in the first decades of the twentieth century. The story 
of the Durham Hosiery Mills is also the story of black women who faced racial and 
gender stereotypes while negotiating across class lines. Black female millhands such 
as Goines and Ward stood as symbols of possibility, as black communities faced 
segregation, lynching, and war. While black millhands were talented negotiators 
for racial uplift, their endeavors have been marginalized in our collective memory. 
Durham is one of many sites where black men and women struggled to create 
opportunities for themselves and their communities against paternalistic, racist 
industrialists such as the Carrs. Though the history of African American labor in 
the mills is one of small triumphs and major setbacks, their work for the Durham 
Hosiery Mills did manage to shape the conversation on race, class, and gender in 
industry and textiles, despite the constant resistance against them. 
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